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certain elementary amounts of electricity. For example, an
ion (that is, a charged atom) of hydrogen carries one single
positive charge, an ion of oxygen a double negative charge,
and an ion of copper a double positive charge.

Thus it became clear that there is some sort of atomicity
of electric charge, paralleling the atomicity of matter. One
can calculate the absolute amount of this elementary charge
simply by dividing the total amount of electricity that has
passed through an electrolyte by the number of hydrogen
atoms deposited at the negative electrode. Expressed in
customary units, this elementary portion of electricity is
extremely small; for example, the current feeding an ordi-
nary table lamp carries billions of billions of such portions
every second.

THE ATOMICITY OF ELECTRTC CHARGE ON SMALL
BODIES

We have previously seen that the atomicity of matter
and the thermal motion of molecules are directly observ-
able through their effects on the small, but still visible
Brownian particles. Is it similarly possible to observe the
discontinuity of electric charges by studying particles small
enough to be influenced by very faint electric forces, yet
still large enough to be seen through a microscope? Yes,
this can and has been done.

One foggy day in the autumn of 1911, Robert A.
Millikan, then professor at the University of Chicago, was
intently looking through a microscope attached to a rather
complicated assembly of cylinders, pipes, and wires. In the
brightly illuminated field of the microscope, a tiny droplet
was floating in mid-air, near the intersection of two cob-
webs that marked the centre of the visible field. It was one